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FIVE GREAT BATTLES OF CIVILIZATION 



ALFRED H. LLOYD 
University of Michigan 



Historians have often argued among themselves and at times 
have taken the people into their confidence with regard to the 
great battles of history, and so well have they done what they 
have undertaken, describing and comparing the battle-scenes, 
fighting over again the great struggles, and explaining the causes 
and the epoch-making results of Marathon, Philippi, Hastings, 
Waterloo, Gettysburg, and the rest, that a layman like myself in 
such historical studies as theirs must not trespass on their territory. 
For me to trespass there would be to add only one more battle- 
scene to the long list and, while the outcome could hardly be called 
epoch-making, there can be no doubt at all either as to which side 
would lose or as to the serious fatalities attending defeat. But 
in human history there are battle-fields and battle-fields and at 
no serious risk of encroaching on any expert's preserves I have 
chosen from history five battles that I know to be great, indeed 
that I am almost ready to declare the very greatest, and that I 
think I can show to be in the fullest sense epoch-making. The 
scenes of these battles I would visit in this essay. 

Before setting out, since the journey is hardly an ordinary one, 
being very like a journey in wonderland or at least being in a 
world the geography of which no geographers known to me have 
ever mapped or described, I must try to show, at least in a general 
way, in what sort of a world the various battles of this essay have 
been fought to their finish. Probably the one word "civilization" 
will reveal, as in a flash, the world whose battle-fields I would visit; 
contrary to what many may now infer, however, the world of 
civilization, although having its peculiar ideal character, is not to 
be thought of as separate from the world of the geographers; only 
as bigger, being made so by having spiritual as well as physical 
values. The spiritual values, not alone, but added to the physical 
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values or shot through them, really do turn the geographers' world 
into a wonderland, as will quickly appear. 

Thus the five great battles, whose scenes I would visit and 
describe, are these: The Clash of Arms and Armor, The Offense 
and Defense of Striking Dress and Pointed Manners, The Rational 
Game of Standard Methods and Instruments, The Great Hazard 
of Subjective Attitudes and Natural Processes, and The Final 
Winning of Soul and Body. Here surely is wonderland, although 
hardly that of Grimm, Andersen, or Carroll. Moreover, here is 
after all only the world of ordinary geography and ordinary history 
seen under what is not the ordinary light; and the light and the 
shade of the ideal or spiritual values, under which those battles 
are seen and without which they would prove quite meaningless, 
are so different, so subtle and elusive, that I must at once explain 
their nature as clearly as I can. 

Whatever metaphysicians and theologians and psychologists 
may have to say of what men call the spiritual, I need here only 
say that man, for example, is spiritual, not through aloofness from 
what is physical, but through his having an inner life, a life to self, 
in his various relations to the physical world, and, if I am to make 
quite clear how much this means, I must ask the closest attention 
to the following, and, first, to a very commonplace matter indeed. 
Everybody who can lay claim to only the rudiments of education 
is able to read to himself, but have you ever reflected at all care- 
fully on what it is to read a printed page to oneself ? Of course, 
when reading to oneself, one no longer expresses what once one 
did express, the sound- values of the symbols on the page, and, more 
than this, one does not write out the symbols, or other correspond- 
ing symbols, although there are always present certain writing- 
values. Then, besides being a wonderful system of sound-values 
and of writing-values, which are not expressed, every page one 
ever reads to oneself is a system of other values that touch the 
feelings and the will of the reader far more deeply. The words 
all have values that I must call inwardly personal as well as out- 
wardly pertinent, for they suggest, if they mean anything at all, 
things, relations, feelings, motions, acts, all of which at some time 
have been immediate in and of the life of the reader. "In," 
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"round," "toward," "effort," "buzz," "between," "attention," 
"candy," "comprehension," "up," "fall," "run," "ice cream," 
"ugly," and all the rest of the dictionary, if you wish — only I 
shall not try to complete the list — are words with the stimulus of 
such values. "The ship moved restlessly across the wild and toss- 
ing sea" is a sentence that would keep any ordinarily self-contained 
and self-controlled reader extremely lively and alert, if he acted up 
to only half of the values for feelings, relations, and activities which 
the words possess. What a busy scene, too, the reading-room of 
a library would be — how annoying to the hushed but never seden- 
tary official husher — should the readers suddenly carry out all of 
the rich full life that the open volumes before them have held so 
long between their covers or — still more annoying — -if the whole 
library under touch of some magic wand should suddenly come 
alive. 

Reading to oneself is not the only commonplace fact of life 
that I would here call to mind and in bringing to mind make 
appear remarkable. Suppose, remembering the methods of that 
distinguished schoolmaster, Squeers, having read a certain word 
in the library, the word "walk," for example, you proceed to express 
the action it suggests openly and go — this will be quite enough for 
my purpose— half a dozen blocks down some street. You pass 
possible missiles, a dog or two or three, climbable trees, a group of 
scurrying squirrels, threatening vehicles, a grocer's wagon, a playful 
child, pleasant lawns, unlocked if not open doors, attractive and 
unattractive men and women; but you pass them. It begins to 
rain perhaps and yet you keep on, putting up your umbrella; or 
it is beautifully clear and fresh and yet, although by sky and air 
impulses have been stirred within you that would interrupt your 
going I know not to what results, you keep on. You walk, then, 
and you walk all six of those blocks and how much more than walk- 
ing you are really doing at every moment, although so splendidly 
to yourself. Did you and the rest of us belong to the monkey- 
people, as once we did, if not in outward form, at least in ways, 
our streets would be quite as confusing as that library relieved of 
its concentrated centuries of restraint. A single word, I would 
have you remember, from the library was what took you out into 
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that street which might have kept you — and the local police — so 
busy. 

What, now, is language? A medium for the expression of 
thought, as the old grammars used to say — correctly enough, of 
course— but I much prefer to call it one of civilization's mediums 
of exchange. There can be no exchange without thought. Also 
there can be no exchange without some restraint or life to self. 
And thought, exchange, and restraint, while not all the factors of 
civilization, are certainly very important factors in any moment 
of its development. Another factor, somebody says, is the dis- 
tinction between end and means, but that, I take it, is just what 
restraint implies, what thought serves, or what exchange depends 
on. But next, language being one of civilization's mediums of 
exchange, what is that street with all those mentioned details and 
many unmentioned details through which you walked ? Or, quite 
generally, what is that whole complex system we call environment ? 
It certainly is a system; else not even you could walk through 
streets or do any other things smaller or greater. Science has 
often told us in so many words that environment is a more or less 
systematic aggregation of the natural conditions of life, but, not 
to deny any truth to such an account of it, science not always but 
too often has treated the conditions of life as if they were quite 
external to life. I venture to say, however, that no environment 
of external conditions, or, for that matter, even of external results, 
ever environed any living creature. Environment is really a system 
of natural conditions; as environment it is only another medium 
of exchange that is quite indispensable in the use of the former 
medium already remarked and that all progressive life, not merely 
all human civilization, depends upon. May I use a figure ? Man's 
environment being, through its manifold details as actually and 
manifestly presented, a complex of all the possible things, feelings, 
relations, and acts of human life, is only the set staging and scenery 
for the free and self-contained life of language. Only, by language 
we need now to be general enough or philosophical enough to 
understand any of man's free mediums of expression and exchange, 
even such instruments of civilization as weapons, dress, manners, 
tools, natural processes, freely moving human bodies. Thus 
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civilization seems to have depended upon both a set medium, or 
staging, like environment, and a freed medium, like language. 
But I would propose a still better, because more accurate and even 
less physical, account of environment than that — in more senses 
than one so well supported by Shakespeare — of a theatrical stage. 
Man's so-called natural environment is only his reading to self, or his 
life at large to self, vicariously maintained. What could the words 
mean or the manners or the tools or the weapons, if there were no 
such vicarious maintenance of the life, control and mastery of which 
they so plainly show ? Man is really civilized, his civilization has 
substance, just because what in his life to self he does not do openly 
himself or what, when leaving a library, he does under the excellent 
control of an orderly and becoming walk down the street, is always 
still going on really and manifestly. Being civilized, he is himself 
no longer, literally or figuratively, just stone or clod, but there are, 
surrounding him, countless clods and stones, literally or figuratively 
possible missiles for his use. Again, he is outwardly no animal, 
but his animal nature, spiritually within him or marvelously con- 
centrated in the language he uses, is always out in his environment 
materially and objectively disporting itself thus vicariously to his 
manifest upholding and uplifting; to his glory, then, if not also 
even to the glory of God. I am less theologian than historian, but 
man's environment looks to me very much like his greatest spiritual 
friend — so far as anything that seems so outside of him can be that. 
And, really, is his environment in any but a possibly physical or 
spacial sense, resulting from an abstraction, to be thought of as 
outside ? His spiritual life is his life within, his life to himself, as 
he reads and sometimes walks, and this were not possible without the 
vicarious service, I almost said the vicarious sacrifice, of his very real 
environment. So, if now and then man has reverently personified 
and deified that environment, who can wonder P 1 

1 The idea of man's environment, or even of the material environment generally, 
here suggested, is hardly a new one, except possibly in the way in which I have chosen 
to express it. Aristotle, if no one even earlier than he, "began it." Leibnitz took it 
up, at least as I have come to understand Leibnitz, and between the lines it can be 
detected even in Mill's definition of "matter" as "the permanent possibility of sensa- 
tion." Bergson seems to have it in mind in his Matter and Memory and, without being 
unmindful of the humor of my joining such superior company, I venture to quote a 
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I have been trying to explain what the spiritual values are and 
here in simple sum is the result. Man is spiritual in having the 
wealth, which we have seen, of life to himself, while the world in 
which he fights all his battles, as is now to be added, is spiritual, 
not of course as just an external world — such an abstraction makes 
it material — but as the world that vicariously maintains all the 
elements and all the possibilities of man's controlled life. Naturally 
as an important conclusion from this, whatever unity and order 
the vicarious life, the environment, may at any time manifest, 
say to jurisprudence, art, science, philosophy, or religion, can be 
only a reflection of man's acquired freedom, that is, of the power 
of control and organization to which he has attained. And such 
unity and order, referable either to the outer life or to the inner, 
must always be the intent or meaning of the language which man 
is using. I had almost forgotten the language. In all its forms, 
higher or lower, in words, gestures, manners, tools, weapons, in all 
these the language is most essential, the freed medium being quite 
as important as the set medium. Language has at once the separa- 
tion from the environment which action to self requires, or it is in 
other words, portable, and at the same time it has the environmental 
character of itself being something that may be lived to self— as 
when one thinks without even writing or speaking. Language is, 
again, both a part of the life of those using it and a part of the 
environment; or, in scriptural phrase, it is the word made flesh. 

Now we are ready, I think, to visit the first of the five great 
battle-fields, and I mean first, not merely in the order of my essay, 
but in the order of civilization. If anyone thinks that I have 
given too much attention to the things that make life and language 
and environment spiritual, I can only say in self-defense that very 

statement of my own, published several years ago {Dynamic Idealism, 1898) : "The 
whole outer world, as we have it now about us, in all its wonderful nature and with 
all its lawfulness, has .... risen as a monument in the wake of the progress of man, 
or, let us say, in order to be quite broad and inclusive, in the wake of intelligent life 
as a whole; and even as languages and monuments .... are but man over again, 
so the outer world in those most general characteristics, to which the psychologist 
looks, is man too. What seems not-self is only the obverse of self" (p. 23). And 
again: "Control brings activity to self and consciousness of a not-self" (p. 184). 
See also "The Stages of Knowledge," Psychological Review, March, 1897, especially 
pp. 171 f. 
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recently I knew of even an expert historian who led his hearers 
through many dry contemporary sermons before regaling them with 
a great political revolution. But, to come to the first battle, a 
story from the nursery will serve me well. Once upon a time a very 
small boy was struck—so he seemed to view the event — by the 
bureau, near which he had been playing with his blocks, and at 
once in anger, his own body, nay, even his own head the weapon, 
he struck back violently. Curtain. Some time later, suffering 
a similar blow, he hesitated and then, seizing a near-by block, he 
struck back by throwing that, so to speak, instead of his own head; 
and those who saw him knew that, however small the way, his 
civilization had begun. He had also learned to eat pins and other 
indigestibles to himself, but, apart from that, he had come to strike 
"to himself" or — the other side of the acquirement — to let some- 
thing else take the action and particularly the reaction of the blow 
dealt. He had, then, entered the life at once of spiritual activity 
within and vicarious activity without and, in the large way of speak- 
ing for which I have claimed license, he had done this by use of 
language, his block being the freed medium of his expression. Also 
what he had done is what, but in large writing, always characterizes 
the first battle, the clash of arms and armor, in which men appear 
as using, not now against bureaus or other objects or forces of 
nature, but against each other, the rude rough methods of that 
small boy. In such use behold the factors of civilization, of life 
in the world of spiritual as well as physical values: the restraint 
or life to self, the language or free medium of expression and 
exchange, and, at least equally important, the vicarious environ- 
ment. Indeed so obviously are these factors there that further 
account of them seems unnecessary. 

Still, of the clash of arms and armor two things remain to be 
said, both very important and both involving a principle that will 
prove applicable to all five of the battles, not merely to this one. 
Thus, in the first place, reversion to what, after the nursery tale, I 
will symbolically call head-bumping, is always possible and more 
or less likely — remember that even the staid and sedentary reader 
in the library finally reverted to his one-time habit of walking out 
in the open; but secondly, when men meet men on common ground 
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and in common ways, when any action of a conscious being meets an 
equivalent reaction of a like being, an advance is certain to be made 
sooner or later in spirituality and civilization. The advance may 
be delayed by reversions, men going back to a warfare in which 
there is not even the crude mediation of armor and weapons; but 
men meeting and striking men constitute a different situation from 
that of men meeting and striking anything that is not human, that, 
like a bureau, is, as we say, quite "inanimate," and the difference 
is such, as I believe, that the meeting between men on whatever 
common terms must always lead in the end to new terms of fighting. 
It is almost too commonplace to say that when men meet men, 
especially if they fight, they learn self-control, but the important 
fact therein is, I imagine, not too commonly observed, namely, that 
a newly acquired self-control always brings new depths to the inner 
life, new qualities to the outer, vicarious environment, and new 
form and meaning to the mediating language. Thus, meeting in 
clash of arms and armor, men finally learn self-control and come in 
due time to appear on a new battle-field, that of the offense and 
defense of striking dress and pointed manners. 

By the dress of this second battle very evidently I must mean 
more than anything worn for mere protection, whether against men 
or nature, and I mean also more than just the dress of persons. 
I mean all the more or less artful adornments, and all the more or 
less sensitively artistic interpretations of life that clothe persons 
and their nearer surroundings, their homes, their streets, their 
public squares and buildings; and as for manners, pointed manners, 
these are related to dress very much as weapons to armor, com- 
prising, as I would have them here, all the graces of personal 
behavior, as sensitive as they are designing, and all the designing 
ways of subtle and sensitive diplomacy or all the artful rituals of 
institutions with which men are known to meet each other. Can 
anything be more interesting in history than this change from 
prompt and open war to the delays and often to the so-called peace- 
ful settlements of cunning diplomacy, from armor and weapons 
to dress and manners ? True, the change made, resort to the past 
and its arbitrament of open war is still all too easy and all too 
likely at least for some time, since striking dress and pointed 
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manners always imply a good deal of very human sensitiveness and 
self-consciousness and so, anger readily arising, may be removed 
for armor and arms, but even then civilization has gained. There 
is more control in a concealed weapon than in an exposed one, just 
as sensuously perceptible harmony or beauty in environment means 
more of man's life maintained vicariously than only force or might 
in the environment, mass colliding there with mass, can mean. 
Thus felt or recognized might means only that man himself can 
exert might mediately, but perceived beauty means that man's 
inner life has reached the same harmony and poise, however tense 
and unstable, which the beauty reveals, and man's dress and 
manners are merely the language expressing this. 

How subtle and sensitive and unstable the offensive and defen- 
sive life of dress and manners is, I hardly need to show; nor do I 
need to say that the blows it deals, although drawing no blood, 
unless forsooth the concealed stiletto is brought into play, may be 
harder to bear as well as more widely serious in their results than 
those of more primitive and more direct warfare. But, injuries 
and losses for the moment forgotten, how about the final victory ? 
Again, when on this second field, as on the first, evenly matched 
men come finally to meet, with their like ways, their common offense 
and defense, they are bound to produce a more controlled type of 
battle, involving deeper inner life and wider or more comprehensive 
environment. The life to self is made calmly rational, calculating, 
and at least outwardly quite insensitive; the environment turns 
prosaically lawful and mechanical; and the free medium of expres- 
sion comprises, besides prosaic language in a literal sense, also the 
prosaic medium of standard methods and instruments. Only so 
can the conduct of life be as outwardly impersonal as the new 
control requires. 

To me nothing is more suggestive or illuminating than this 
change that apparently is always incident to the battle of well- 
equipped but especially of equally matched men, and I must add 
to what I have said of it. Of course, victory must always be to 
the best man and, unless my vision greatly deceive me, the best 
man, the opponents being evenly matched, must always win by 
devising, not just a new kind of fighting, but, as was said, a kind 
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involving more self-control; that is, involving — for what else does 
self-control mean? — free and conscious use of the existing con- 
ditions and relations or what was above referred to as distinction 
between end and means, instead of just ordinary, however powerful, 
compliance with the conditions. In short, in such a meeting there 
is always induced a battle of kinds in addition to the battle of 
magnitudes, or say of different values instead of like and balanced 
forces, and the best kind or value always wins and winning raises 
the plane of future struggles. May I recur to the first battle? 
Emphatically there is a certain grandeur in the physical encounters 
of men. The ordeals of might, the collisions of splendid armies, 
like the battling tension of great forces and masses in nature, 
appeal deeply to all men, but, as I have to believe, for the new kind 
of life that such struggles are always, however vaguely, potential 
with. Men who fight with death-bringing weapons are bold as well 
as strong men, but the man who can control his fighting-with- 
deadly-weapons is still stronger. Men, again, who have such 
control and whose weapons are accordingly concealed and who fight 
outwardly with graces and manners are also strong men, but the 
best man among them is he who is so self-contained and personally 
insensitive that he can make grace and manner quite impersonally 
and conventionally a means to an end. Diplomacy has settled 
more differences, that is, has won more battles, than war; but 
calm reason, dress and manners becoming conventionalized, is a 
more artful and more powerful adversary than the most cunning 
diplomacy. 

When man reaches his third battle, the game of calm reason, 
the rational game of standard methods and instruments, which 
on the abstractly intellectual side is the game of science, on the 
openly practical side, that of commerce and industry, reversion 
to the arbitrament of arms is rare. Not so rare, reversion to diplo- 
macy. Especially may uncivilized, or when not uncivilized at least 
very alien peoples, disturb the natural order, but characteristically 
the time is one, no longer of armor and weapons always openly 
worn, as in the first battle, nor of these still worn, although con- 
cealed behind striking costume and manner, as in the second, but 
of the sheathed sword or the standing army and of conventions for 
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dress and manners. Man shows himself at once rationally prepared 
for war and rationally disinclined to it, having identified himself 
with a life whose control and mediation and environment are such 
as to require an inner activity that is superior to any signs of 
emotion and a medium of self-expression that, in the form of exact 
instruments of measurement, matter-of-fact methods in thought 
and conduct or business, and standard tools and machinery of 
industry, is quite detached from him personally. How non-human, 
for example, and impersonal, chronometers, thermometers, metric 
systems, printing-presses, steam-shovels, and the like, not to men- 
tion also a very prosaic literature, all are. And as for his environ- 
ment, this, vicariously expressing man's control and accurately 
named or represented by the methods and instruments and litera- 
ture just mentioned, is "physical" or mechanical, the very incarna- 
tion of reason and natural law. Where are the mighty powers that 
once moved and clashed? Where those sensuous, storm-set 
harmonies, those startling metaphors of human hope and passion, 
that once reflected and inspired the pointed manners and the two- 
edged arts? Here and there such things of times gone by, so 
gloried in by men, may reappear, but for the most part reason 
has chained the powers and cooled the hope and passion, supplant- 
ing both might and harmony with staid and passionless law. 

The new inner life, the life to self, and the new vicarious life of 
environment during this third battle are, I suspect, in spite of all 
I have said, not yet clearly seen and appreciated, vision being now 
more difficult than in the former cases of arms and manners May 
I, then, force vision or rather swimming, by going out into even 
deeper waters ? Sometimes one's language needs to be even cryptic 
in order to insure understanding. The standard method or instru- 
ment! What magic it possesses! Do but think, for a moment, 
of the great versatility, of the unlimited variety of relations and 
applications, which it brings to the life of every user and try to get 
some conception of the rich, intense, inner life that must accrue 
through it; and then, for another moment, think of the environ- 
ment that, answering to that versatility and so unlimited in extent, 
comprises in a manifest setting all of the possible applications! 
Think of the numberless acts to self and the numberless processes 
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in environment that a standard measure — for I suggest that in this 
one word all standards may be summed up — mediates and renders 
exchangeable. Who does not know how, having a standard 
length, foot or yard or mile, he can lay it off always once more 
or how for an instrument there is always one more use? The 
realm's standard coin is not richer in subjective opportunity or in 
variety of objective exchangeable commodities. With this knowl- 
edge, then, it is possible to appreciate man's inner life, and to see 
how broad and how wide and how various in its manifestations of 
possible activities is the world through which a man with a standard 
measure for his acts is free to walk. Although the now mechanical 
environment lacks — except of course in moments of relapse or rever- 
sion — the former sensuous values that led men to all sorts of 
sensuous contacts, direct, as in war, or indirect, as in time of artful 
diplomacy, it is more than ever, more freely and more openly than 
ever, only the sum total of the possible activities and relations that 
man has under control and so, even as not before, is vicariously 
human. It is such a mistake to argue from a mechanical environ- 
ment to fate or necessity imposed on human life. 

I spoke of the sword being sheathed, of the armies being only 
standing armies. Armed neutrality is the natural limit in the 
rational game of standard methods and instruments and it shows 
again the meeting of evenly matched men or evenly balanced 
powers. The preparation and the disinclination tell the story. 
So a third time kinds as well as magnitudes, values as well as forces 
are pitted against each other and the question comes: Who now is 
the best man ? Who will break the neutrality, not by reversion, 
but by advance? Remembering the general word, "measure," 
that was suggested, I answer again that the best man must be 
he who can show himself superior to the measurable or commen- 
surable conditions by really using them instead of just complying 
with them, and so by attaining something not measurable— the new 
kind or value always being that. This answer, as I suspect, is very 
nearly uninteUigible and yet does it mean more or less than that 
genius must always overcome talent ? In general, talent, however 
brilliant, only complies; genius really uses. Genius leads civiliza- 
tion: from arms to manners; from manners to measures; from 
measures — to what? 
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To what is superior to measures or the measurable. So I have 
already given answer. But let me explain with another question, 
albeit a difficult one. Precisely in what sense is the inner versatility 
or the outer application, which a standard measure always signifies, 
unlimited? According as one answers this difficult question one 
makes the use of a measure consist in mere perpetual rou°tine, the 
continual aggregation or multiplication of the measurable without 
limit, or in productive, creative action, that is, attainment to 
something different and new because not just formally or negatively 
immeasurable but really so, being flatly incommensurable. Thus, 
for talent, versatility and application are really without limit; for 
genius, which has the self-control and consequent insight of real 
use, they are only formally without limit. Genius has the faculty 
of bringing to an end the endless routine of talent and so of breaking 
the armed neutrality or the "deadlock" to which the battles of 
routine and talent always come. So much science, for example, 
is only multiplication. So much commerce and industry is only 
prosaic accumulation. The whole rational game of standard meas- 
ures is, or at least ends by being, only that — witness, for large 
illustration, our boasted modern industrialism. But every battle 
has its genius, since every situation, balance and neutrality being 
reached, brings the real opportunity of still deeper inner life and 
still wider outer life. So, this third time, the plane of battle changes 
and the rational game of standard measures gives place to a new 
freedom, the bold hazard or adventure of subjective attitudes and 
natural processes or — let me say, as if speaking directly to scien- 
tists — observation, experiment, and action at large that depend 
mechanically on certain standards and supposed uniformity in 
nature give place to all three with the primary dependence trans- 
ferred to open-mindedness and informal natural life. 

The life of the fourth battle has a quality that I may not 
succeed in making my readers feel as distinctly as I could wish. 
That of the third battle is related to it in its intellectual character 
as exact science to speculative philosophy, in its practical life as 
conservative commercialism that never leaves terra firma to a 
commerce and an industry that show a spirit of adventure and 
uncalculating open-handedness or as mechanical accumulation and 
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manufacture of all sorts, including even the making of friends as 
well as of fortunes and commodities, to a life of heartiness, dis- 
covery, creation. Images will come into one's mind, and this 
fourth battle looks very like a battle in the air, its combatants 
entering the fray in flying-machines — so different from the earth- 
bound standards of the third battle. Such imagery, however, is 
fleeting, if not wholly futile; unless it be that a lecturer, whom I 
heard a year or two ago, was right when he suggested virtually, 
not just in these words, that the flying of birds nowadays giving 
the name to perhaps the freest instrument of the time, only 
expressed vicariously the separation from earth that comes to 
man through subjective attitudes and nature's free, informal 
processes. But do you even half realize the self-control, the inner 
life, and at the same time the personal freedom of a subjective 
attitude; of such attitudes, I suggest, as equanimity, adaptability, 
moderation, a big hospitable will that can sanction any event, even 
sudden death, as its own free act ? Such attitudes show the lesson 
of standard measures and instruments to have been well learned. 
They show the spirit of those standards set free from the mere 
letter, man discovering with his new action to self that their restraint 
is for his use, not he for it and its uniformity; a discovery, it is my 
belief, that would be quite impossible without the series of battles 
and victories through which we have seen him come. And free, 
formless processes are the medium, the proper medium, of such 
attitudes. Those subjective attitudes are hopelessly inexpressible 
through arms or dress and manners or rational methods and instru- 
ments; only nature's own life, immoderate and immeasurable as 
the attitudes themselves, can really serve. What it is to use 
nature instead of some more articulate medium of expression is 
doubtless hard to see, but imagine a man without a country, yet 
with all the memories of country, and you will begin to understand. 
Those memories, cherishing the customs and the government, the 
church and the home, the place and the occupation, to whose 
measures he once conformed, make him see with a far vision and, 
as he wanders, bid him find in nature the free life of his vision. 
Thus for one who, so deeply self-controlled as to be free from the 
formal bonds of the past, can, so to speak, make informal nature 
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the language of his life, there is an abstraction from the world, a 
sublimation of thought and life, that is not easily exaggerated. 
Of course, although in very different degrees, instruments and 
manners and even weapons — all showing both some self-control 
and some breadth and objectivity of view — produce abstraction 
and sublimation of life, but as a free medium of expression natural 
processes involve more abstraction, more aloofness of thought and 
act, more sublimation, than any of those other media. 

I can explain exactly what I mean in two words. First, the 
attitudes, often finding outlet in written or spoken language, show 
man's consciousness busy with making worlds of its own, the 
imagination reaching visions of wonderful construction. Old 
measures of all sorts are reverted to, but are used as loose analogies, 
not as hard-and-fast rules. True, in dress and manners, in all 
the fine arts, there is a dependence on loose analogies, so different 
from literal conformities; the designed harmony being for both 
cases, for dress and art and for speculative vision, between human 
life as institutionally set or conventionalized, and nature as that 
which lies outside of the institutes or conventions; but the earlier 
use of analogy, the humanly artistic use, is quite different from the 
later philosophical use. For the former the analogies are drawn 
with primary assertion of man's visible ways and conceits, the 
intention being to make nature seem at least loosely to conform, 
but for the latter the tables are turned completely — suggesting the 
change from the geocentric to the heliocentric astronomy — and 
analogies are drawn with the primary assertion of the wide, free 
life of nature. Thus nature's free processes are the true vicarious 
life of philosophy, and, realizing this, one can understand the 
sublimation of philosophy. The free nature, primarily asserted, 
is envisaged in such imagery, boldly if not even licentiously traced, 
as traditional means and measures can supply. The man of 
subjective attitudes may still have to use the spoken or written 
language of the man of standards, but his meaning or vision is not 
just commonly natural and "objective." And so, for my second 
word, if natural processes are thus the proper medium, then man, 
his life so mediated, that is, so taken care of, so far as all positive 
overt action goes, has a consenting or sanctioning will rather than a 
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directly and openly active one. He even says in so many words: 
"I will that nature's processes do the work." Everybody works, 
you see, but the philosopher; the philosopher only rules; the 
philosopher's will, though outwardly so idle, is in reality accom- 
plishing everything. Of course everything; for he has no very 
ordinary tool, working as he does with nature, I cannot quite say — 
not being enough of a poet — in his hand, but in his will. Nor have 
I yet said just what I set out to say in this second word. It is just 
such a will as the philosopher's, so accordant with his inner sub- 
jective attitudes in general, that insures new life, for his will 
courageously bids nature proceed with her own reconstructions at 
whatever losses. Nature is never measurable. Creation, manifest 
expression of the immeasurable, is her work always; and this means 
that the philosophical spirit — let me speak again as if to scien- 
tists — in a laboratory must always bring originality; not mere 
extension of human knowledge in the sense of multiplied applica- 
tions of old theories, but a new sort of knowledge involving change 
in quality rather than just in quantity. In practical life, in life 
with the busy world of affairs for its laboratory, the philosophical 
spirit induces invention, reform, unconstitutionalism, sometimes 
revolution, and always and everywhere — for no words tell the story 
better — invasion of what is foreign. A philosophy that does not 
bid the foreigner come, to the end that life may be freed from its 
confining commensurability and routine and so become openly 
creative, is certainly no true philosophy. The attitudes so sub- 
limated in their vision, and the will, so consenting to the work of a 
free nature, show this, and we can see now, I think, more clearly 
than ever, how sublimated or abstract philosophy, the ruling spirit 
or atmosphere of the fourth battle, is; abstract in its life, so deeply 
within; abstract in its vision, so like a mirage; abstract in its 
mediation, a foreign life, the free unformed processes of nature, 
expressing its meaning. But reflect at least for a moment, and 
longer if you must, on creative life, invention, revolution, invasion, 
being the outcome of self-control. Small wonder that the moralists 
find in self-control, life to self, the foundation of all the heroic 
virtues. 

Do I seem to forget that this is a journey over battle-fields, 
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spending my time with outlying scenery instead of bringing to 
mind the great historic struggles ? Let me come back to my sub- 
ject by mentioning some of the dangers and losses. Nothing 
suggests battles more vividly than these, and so far only the most 
casual reference has been made to them. In the clash of arms and 
armor, very clearly the direct dangers and losses are mainly bodily. 
Wounds and death are the proper cost and I have no need of asking 
you in imagination to cross the field after the fight and so to realize 
that a battle has been fought. On the second field, too, the 
casualties are openly personal, but — unless reversion take place — 
not so directly by bodily injury. The injuries, which, as was 
suggested, may be much harder to bear and more widely and 
deeply serious in their results than wounds and even death, are to 
the rising sensibility and self-consciousness. In a qualified sense, 
I suppose, such injuries are still bodily — witness blushing and the 
flush of anger and the shrug of shoulder and stamp of foot, not to 
say the pressing impulse to draw a weapon — but commonly we 
think of them as spiritually personal, not bodily. How injured 
sensibilities may lead along many disastrous ways other than 
those of possible sudden bodily harm, I hardly need to show, for 
many diseases of body and mind and character are commonly 
known to spring from them. So, to go on, in the third battle, the 
game of standard methods, again apart from what reversion or the 
recognized possibility of reversion may bring, such as the cost and 
burden of a standing army, the direct and characteristic losses are 
only formal or are, at least outwardly, impersonal; being external 
to open personal interest and feeling; being, not of life and limb 
nor yet of personal address and influence, but of what is only 
mediate to life, of property and material opportunity and visible 
occupation. Yet these new casualties, although so detached from 
the outer person, are deeply felt and their results may be appalling. 
Compare, for a very simple example — thinking, however, at least 
twice before you decide on my meaning — a whole family's loss of 
all its worldly resources, of home and fortune and social position, 
with its loss by death of just one of its members. But to pass on, 
with inception of the fourth battle, the adventure of subjective 
attitudes and natural processes, the direct casualties very mani- 
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festly are such as affect character. In the earlier battles, as was 
indeed intimated, character is also in jeopardy; diseases of charac- 
ter may arise from seriously wounded sensibilities and also from the 
dejection following lost property or lost material opportunity of 
any sort; but in the fourth battle character at its best is become 
quite mature and superior to material dependence; it is also at the 
same time freed from the traditional restraints; so that it is more 
openly on trial and the successes or disasters of life are more 
openly those of character. The magnificent self-control, then, with 
all its wealth of inner life and vision, which we have seen, may break 
down with many in society and dissipation of their lives becomes 
the cost of the acquired freedom. The danger of such loss is, more- 
over, probably much enhanced by the fact that this fourth battle, 
as well as the fifth, which is still to be considered, must always be 
fought by the individual. The other battles allow what, in the 
language of football, I will call bodily niass-play. In dress or 
weapons or instruments men are seen to be still wearing a uniform 
and to have common visible modes of expression; such visible 
modes of expression are the signs of social classes, but for subjective 
attitudes and natural processes there is obviously no manifest 
uniform possible. For all that anyone can see, then, each man 
fights for himself to victory or defeat and, although in victory the 
success is proportionately more worthy and more exhilirating, in 
defeat the failure is more distressing. A battle-field strewn with 
fallen personal characters is more horrible than the scenes of 
Waterloo or Gettysburg, although as to this, reminding myself of 
the pathos and the romance that have so long attached to the 
fallen in the open battles of common war, I cannot help wondering 
if fallen characters should not also have requiems said for them and 
flags placed at their graves. At least in the matter of battles 
human pathos and romance seem to me to have been altogether 
too military. 

Of the losses that come from all the so-called diseases of civiliza- 
tion, diseases of mind as well as of body, if the two can ever properly 
be separated, I make only the briefest mention. Armies have their 
camp-followers; dress and manners and the fine arts are often 
defeated by the disasters of temperament; standard measures, 
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however indirectly, can be fearfully and even fatally brutal; a 
man without such measures, a man without a country, can be 
destructive instead of creative, a licentious being instead of the 
"best man"; and nature seems to have so ordered things that 
diseases of all sorts have to appear with special malignance in all 
these instances. Mass-play, too, in general seems to invite diseases, 
although the isolated individual is also often an easy victim. But, 
to say no more of diseases of civilization, with regard to mass-play 
I must here modify something that I have said. For the fourth 
and fifth battles there can indeed be no bodily mass-plays; men 
are no longer in any visible way grouped together; and so may not 
battle in any formally organized social movement; but, while this 
new freedom has involved their release from any uniformity, it 
has not, after all, left individuals wholly isolated. There still 
remains the vital rather than formal organization of a common 
spirit among them, however free this spirit be, and in a very genuine 
sense they may be said really to have become more social than ever, 
since, leaving the long companionship and loyalty of their organized 
uniformity and routine, they have entered into the still richer and 
worthier fellowship of a free open unity, always so much bigger 
and deeper than uniformity, and creative life, so much more vital 
than routine. Real creation, as everyone knows, belongs to free 
persons living in the universe. 

The fifth battle-scene, except for a few allusions already made, 
remains to be visited. What can I say as we approach it? Of 
course the higher quality of its struggle, which I have called the 
winning of soul and body or — more fully — the final birth or libera- 
tion of the soul and the spiritual realization of the body, must be 
relative to some as yet unnoticed weakness belonging to the battle 
of subjective attitudes and natural processes, and the only con- 
ceivable weakness must be some still lurking impulsiveness, some 
final lack of self-control, in human nature. Does any such weakness 
appear ? Most certainly and very plainly. The attitudes them- 
selves are conscious and assertive; they lend themselves to the 
human construction and conceit of great visions; they still let 
formal traditions, although, it is true, only as loose analogies, 
control man's thinking and so also man's living; they compromise 
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their boasted freedom and abstraction by actually willing that an 
outer nature have its way; and so, if self-control be the test of 
civilization, if it truly be the mark of the best, the winning man, 
then a better man than any who have fought yet is to be seen by 
us. Personally he is not a creature of attitudes, however subjective 
and heroic, but a creature of soul or of self-control par excellence; 
and, as for the medium through which he expresses himself, or 
names his world, this is his own natural, and for all that anyone 
can see, unprotected body. Yet how to make what I mean clear, 
I do not know. Perhaps there is no way. Yet soul is something 
won or earned or realized with the growing skill of reading to self, 
of living to self, the critical moments of which have been shown in 
the succession of battles, and, when perfect self-control is reached, 
the free human body, the natural body, but at the same time the 
body inspired with the fulness of meaning and the strength of 
victory that its history has imparted, is — this is how I would put 
it — the soul incarnate. Again, when a man has such control, 
such power of life to self, as not to need even to assume attitudes 
or construct ideal worlds or assertively let nature and her foreign 
life have their way, then is he free from nature by being free through 
his natural self and he can therefore safely, that is, without betrayal 
of himself, let his own body run its own, which is as truly also his 
own, natural course. His soul is full born. His body is spiritually 
perfected, the creature at once of nature and of his will. He has, 
then, realized to himself all of the brute force which showed in his 
life when in savagery he first clashed with nature and other men. 
From that past a soul as the meaning of his free body is his splendid 
heritage. 

The free body, like all language, like every medium of expression, 
besides meaning a soul, also means an environment. This environ- 
ment holds — but vicariously, that is, in the form of elemental pas- 
sions and forces, often grandly riotous and at once destructive and 
creative — the full, free, formless life of the man who, now living 
it all to himself, with open heart and with a will as free as no longer 
impulsive, follows confidently along its various ways. The whole 
city and the freedom of it are his. Whatever it may seem to you 
or to me, to him is his environment one of brutal, clashing forces ? 
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Has it perhaps, the doubtful harmony, the striking, even awesome, 
beauty of that which mingles possible pain with pleasure, possible 
danger with safety, possible death with life? Is it altogether 
orderly and prosaic, its primal forces chained and its one-time 
beauty spoiled by law? Or is it, finally, even more perfectly a 
unit, being not mechanically dead but creatively alive with law, 
a place for the romance of philosophy and the life of such as freely 
will that nature have her way ? Not one of these; yet the goal 
to which these all have led; for, like the soul, whose life it holds 
and serves, it, too, is spiritual. And so, as I had occasion to say 
above, if history has sometimes suggested that by their battles 
men have won gods as well as souls, we can feel no surprise. 

But all is not yet said that needs to be said here. With the 
full load of meaning gathered in the progress of this essay, let me 
once more recall that the self-controlled reader, as if selecting one 
word from all that he was so quietly reading to himself, finally left 
the library and walked down the street. The freedom of that 
street was his and in like manner, but with far greater wealth of 
meaning, the freedom of all the paths of the whole world is the 
natural opportunity, if not always the earned right, of every human 
soul; self-control, acquired in such steps and with such growing 
vision and growing skill — the vision and skill of arms and manners 
and instruments and nature's processes — as I have now described, 
being the duty that answers to the right. What self-control means, 
however, is often misunderstood, when not purposely misinter- 
preted, and an essay, like this, having historical form, may very 
easily only aid misunderstanding or misinterpretation. Thus the 
history here presented has been toward a limit, the free soul and the 
natural body, these being presented — for what indeed they truly 
are — as the acme of what makes life spiritual. But this is no case 
for either the cloistered asceticism or the decadent naturalism that 
by some strange humor of events have often, if not always, come 
together. Such things are extreme reversions, not real spiritual 
freedom. They are losses, not victories. The free soul is no thing 
to confine in a library, much less in a monk's cell, and the natural 
body is not a thing to run wild and loose. Let me ask a simple 
question. Had the reader remained there forever reading to 
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himself, would he have had real freedom of his reading ? Surely 
only his walk, direct and unwavering, proved his freedom, and in like 
manner the true freedom of soul is complete only with ability to 
live in the world of all the battles and there use, not impulsively, 
but — can I put it better? — with spiritual reserve, weapons and 
dress, standard measures, and nature's processes. With spiritual 
reserve? This can mean only the wisdom of real adaptation; 
the insight and the readiness of will for all possible situations that 
the world may offer; decision as to what from one's long past, 
militarism or philosophy, any present demand upon life really 
justifies. Emphatically, then, this history of battles, like all true 
history, is not just its last stage, a merely formal limit; it is a 
cumulative whole; and it shows, I think, beyond peradventure, 
that spiritual freedom must consist in ready adaptations, in the 
simple freedom of openly, not just to oneself, doing the right thing 
at the right place and time. Had I the brush or pen of an artist, 
I should conclude with a sketch of the spiritual life and I should 
hope to have my picture recognizable. In human society, always 
alive with every battle, the spiritual life should show a sympathetic 
co-operation of all men, some seeing and feeling deeply and living 
freely however "unpractically," some, whether in laboratory or 
in factory, mechanically skilful with methods and instruments, 
some as artists or as their cultured supporters interpreting life as 
graceful and pleasing to the senses, some still wearing armor and 
carrying arms, and all moving upward; and in an individual it 
should show at least some ability and readiness, upon call, to enter 
into any one of all the battles. Of course, to speak with special 
regard to the use of arms, the history of the battles has plainly 
taught that in the spiritual life, the life of the free soul and the 
natural body, taking up arms should be man's last resort, and yet 
that even of this it may sometime be true that nothing can be more 
spiritual than the return, whatever one's reserve, to the home in 
which one was born. 



